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and history provide the heroes of our national state whom we are taught to revere.
The flag-raising ceremonials, the singing.of patriotic songs, the special programs on
national holidays, all are designed to produce in the child die important sense of
identification with our national values and aims. And, despite our legal provision-
against formal religious or theological instruction in the public schools, our children
get indirectly much religious dogma and ideology. This is especially evident in the
emphasis put upon the Christian story during the Christmas and Easter periods. Thus
even children who do not attend parochial schools are nevertheless inducted into our
common religious beliefs and stories, which helps to keep alive much of our Chris-
tianity.

In addition to these, of course, the school provides forms of play and recreation, and
is supposed to furnish patterns of healthful leisure time, which it is hoped'will carry
overtime later life. So, too, attention is given to aesthetic and like interests both in the
formal content courses and in connection with play and such activities as festivals,
musical contests, drama, and art exhibits.

In short, the school furnishes the growing child with knowledge, skills,
and socialization patterns which not only give him much of his day-by-
day activity but presumably prepare him for future participation in adult
life.

Interactional patterns centering in the pupils. The basic person-to-
person interactions in the educational situation may be considered in the
form of a triangle with the child at the apex and the parent and the
teacher at the two angles along the ba^e, as in Figure 15. The major

interaction, of  course,  is  that  be-
tween the pupil and the teacher. So
far as formal training and most of
the daily activities are, concerned, it
js the teacher-pupil contact which
Teacher  js important. Yet there is" also the
FIGURE 15.                     relation of pupil to pupil, aside from

the direct pupil-teacher matrix, and

in some situations the parent-teacher relation enters into the total school
situation. Since our major purpose in this chapter concerns the formal
training of the pupil, we shall focus our attention on certain aspects of
learning and their social-emotional accompaniments, leaving for the next
chapter consideration of other aspects of these interactional relations.

We may first ask what the child of five or six brings to the school,
assuming for the moment that this ,age period marks his induction into
formal education. The importance of the familial and primary-group
culture in this matter is still little recognized. It is all too often believed
that the child of ordinary health brings to the school a relatively un-
tutored rnind and a rudimentary set of skills and that upon these founda-
tions the teachers must set to work to induct him into the world of
formal learning. But the child is a dynamic personality loaded with all

